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The Church and the College 


It has been assumed that “education in human values 
is essential to becoming a Christian man,” and “that 
it is the mission of the Christian college to combine 
human values as represented in the liberal arts, on the 
one hand, and Christian faith, on the other,” writes J. 
Donald Butler of Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in The Christian Scholar, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, September, 1959, in an article entitled “The 
Church, the College, and Human Values.” These as- 
sumptions, however, raise critical questions of “signif- 
icance for all who are concerned with the place of reli- 
gion in higher education.” ‘The first is, How essential 
to Christian faith and life is human culture? And the 
second . . . is, What consequence does the answer to 
this question have for any program of higher education 
which is intended to be Christian.” 

The founders of numerous church-related colleges in 
the United States “followed the [historic] pattern of a 
college in which human culture and human virtue were 
considered essential to the Christian religion, even when 
that religion was a fervently evangelistic one.” Our 
situation today may be different from that of the founders 
of our early colleges. There is a battle between secular 
thought and Christian faith. Technology has brought on 
increased specialization and new emphases on vocational 
training. Experimental philosophy is popular and chal- 
lenges the humanities. And Christian theology is both 
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being rethought and assuming new significance. The ex- 
ponents of liberal arts are in the “crossfire.” 

A question of first importance now is, “Of what cul- 
ture shall the school or college be the agent in forming 
man?” Professor Butler answers: “It is imperative that 
it be recognized that nothing less than a universal human 
culture is permissible,” in the making of man, And “what 
does this have to do with religion?” “How do we know 
that our human values, however highly refined, have any- 
thing to do with the coming of the Kingdom of God?” 

“Human culture alone is most inadequate in the for- 
mation of man, even as man,” Professor Butler says. 
“It must be confirmed, infused, given life, given ulti- 
mate purpose, and a final hope by the Christian faith. 
And so the church must somehow be in the college, 
whether the institution is under its wing or not, in order 
for the college to make a man. But how can this be?” 

In some church-related colleges the church is the con- 
trolling authority, in others the church sponsors but does 
not control. In between these two there are varieties 
of relationships—and ambiguities. On the campuses of 
state universities the churches have developed many dif- 
ferent ministries. In any form, the church is required, 
thinks Professor Butler, to follow its young people and 
“keep its faith and life close to them.” “For there is a 
kind of culture in the church, when the church is authen- 
tically the church, which is essential if man is to be re- 
deemed, if a man of God is to be made when education 
makes a man.” In this process the college may also be 
continually educating the church, “enriching it by fruit 
from the seed which the church has planted, and what is 
equally important, has allowed to grow in the faith that 
God himself will nurture men into the coming of His 
Kingdom.” 


Current Debate Concerning Education 


Elton Trueblood writes that in the current warm dis- 
cussions of education “primary emphasis upon educa- 
tional purposes” is needed, in the book, The Idea of a 
College (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959). Dr. 
Trueblood wishes his readers to be reminded of the work 
written over a century ago by John Henry Newman, The 
Idea of a University. The author teaches philosophy at 
Earlham College, and formerly taught religious philos- 
ophy at Stanford. 

Cardinal Newman’s ideals are still good and important, 
and we are called upon to express our thoughts on edu- 
cation “in a form appropriate to the twentieth century.” 
Dr. Trueblood also goes to Woodrow Wilson, who wrote 
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of “a surplus of mind” that he thought a university should 
try to produce in the lives of students. “The problem 
which has given rise to this book is the problem of how 
this ‘surplus of mind’ is to be produced,” says Dr. ‘True- 
blood. 

“Because education is today big business, enjoying a 
boom, it is easy to lose sight of fundamental goals.” 
There is concentration on buildings and business admin- 
istration, “without serious searching for the purpose.” 
Thus Dr. Trueblood thinks it important to encourage the 
searchings and to raise the “right questions” even if they 
are embarrassing. One embarrassing question that he 
thinks should be asked is: “Do people come out of this 
{college] community more compassionate and more uni- 
fied in their lives than they were when they entered ?” 

The Christian faith has affected the academic pattern 
in the United States, and to an extent poorly understood 
by foreign observers. Many of the earliest settlers man- 
aged to combine “the love of God and the love of learn- 
ing.” And today, thinks Dr. Trueblood, “the Christian 
College is, by its nature, a fellowship of both prayer and 
study, a fellowship which requires demonstration even 
more than explanation.” And a Christian college cannot 
be attained only by “offering courses in religion.” He 
quotes William Clark: “ ‘The Christian college does not 
have a religious program; it is a religious program.” 

Expansion offers dangers and temptations to the col- 
leges. There are tendencies to add buildings and to 
create more and more specialized departments. Dr. True- 
blood submits that one may have a good ccilege with a 
good faculty and poor buildings and equip:nent. 

“The specter which haunts us is that of triviality in 
the houses of grandeur.” The colleges are called upon 
to maintain “visions of excellence,” and to remind of 
differences between greatness and bigness. 

“The deepest reason for a college,” he writes in closing, 
“is an unrealized ideal. What inspires her men and 
woinen is the vision of a society of learning and teaching 
and pioneering that continues to be a community of under- 
standing whatever the prejudice and confusion of the 
surrounding world. Because men are imperfect creatures, 
this vision is never wholly achieved, even by the good 
colleges, but it is this vision which provides the college 
with a reason for being. It is her most precious posses- 
sion.” 


“Three Fundamental and Persistent Issues” 


Essays by ten American scholars, presenting interpre- 
tations of the American systems of higher education and 
of the persistent issues, appear in the book, Jssues in Uni- 
versity Education, edited by Charles Frankel, professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University (New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1959. $3.95). The editor writes the 
concluding chapter which also sums up much of what the 
other authors have written. 

American higher education is under stress, Mr. Frankel 
writes, adding that “for the first time in a long while, 
the quality and goals of American higher education, and 
not only its availability and cost, have become explicit 
political issues.” 

The contributions in this volume, the editor sums up, 
“reflect three fundamental and persistent issues with 
which almost every generation of American scholars and 
teachers apparently must wrestle.” 

“The first is the problem of harmonizing the disparate 
traditions out of which American higher education springs 


and of domesticating them within a mobile and demo- 
cratic society. 

“The second is the problem of finding the sort of moral 
and financial support for American scholarship that will 
permit it to maintain its freedom and standards. 

“The third is the problem of establishing a sound re- 
lationship between a technologically oriented culture and 
the institutions and ideals of pure science and disinter- 
ested inquiry.” 

American higher education has had a mixed ancestry, 
and it is observed that American college students have 
probably been prayed over more fervently than those of 
any other nation. In our time, too, the American college 
seems to have “one primary meaning’—“it is the great 
social escalator of contemporary American society, the 
major avenue by which the members of a mobile society 
are enabled to move upward on the social scene.” A col- 
lege degree is a symbol of status. 

There has been a dramatic rise in the numbers seek- 
ing higher education, partly the result of a “revolution of 
rising expectations.” More and more people seem to re- 
gard higher education as one of the rights embraced in 
“the general right to the pursuit of happiness.” 

The problem of support (and maintenance of freedom) 
arises in different forms from period to period. Prob- 
ably “private associations,” such as corporations and 
labor unions will have to be called on increasingly for 
financial aid. One educational task is to secure such sup- 
port “without any strings attached.” 

The admiration for technology in America and “the 
love of machinery” create a current high tension in 
American education. Mr. Frankel says that “the prob- 
lem of educating American students in such a way that 
they understand the place of science among the liberal 
arts” is one of long-standing, and “there is probably no 
educational issue of greater importance.” 


“The New Man” 


“History is full of surprises, for it is the conspiracy, 
the public covenant, between God and man; and neither 
God nor man is fettered,” Ronald Gregor Smith writes 
in The New Man: Christianity and Man’s Coming of 
Age (London, SCM Press [56 Bloomsbury St.], 1956. 
12s 6d net). 

“The vast body of Christian people throughout the 
world are suffering from an eclipse; they do not see the 
sun, they walk in shadows, and have almost forgotten 
what it is to live in the full splendor of the light,” Pro- 
fessor Smith, of Edinburgh University, writes. Some- 
thing has come between God and man: “This something 
which has interposed is a false understanding of man and 
a false understanding of history.” 

The biblical view of man is first presented. “The first 
clear assumption in the whole body of the biblical writings 
is that we are dealing here with history.” The author 
goes on to consider the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
calling both of them “failures.” “The heirs of the Refor- 
mation have proposed solutions which have been little 
more than rearguard actions in defense of untenable po- 
sitions.” 

Proceeding to consideration of the possibility of a new 
theological understanding of man, Professor Smith draws 
heavily on Martin Buber, Rudolf Bultmann, Paul Tillich, 
and Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

In the final chapter, on “This-Worldly Transcendence,” 
the author writes: “A faith which takes us not out of 
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this world, into a sphere of arbitrary interventions, but 
deeper into the world in its historicity, is, it seems to 
me, the very crux of our belief in the historical Incarna- 
tion.” 

Also: “Here in this life, as Luther with all his trans- 
cendental reservations clearly sees, God deals with us by 
and through the other creatures. This is the way in 
which an understanding of transcendence can come alive 
in our faith: within the manifold forms of God’s crea- 
tion and creativity his Word occurs, in our present being. 
God is met in his works and gifts, not in himself, and 
not in an idea of him. He is met at the luminous point 
of human existence, where the individual faces him in 
utter openness, receives forgiveness, and is made free.” 

“But this facing of God is always in and through, and 
not other than or additional to, the facing of other people 
in the emergent community with them. The eternal is 
in time, heaven is through earth, the supernatural not 
other than the natural, the spiritual not more than the 
wholly human: all these categories dissolve in the power 
of the one real relation, the two-fold relation to people 
and things. Here is the real place where man is made 
new. The new man is man in community with man in 
the strength of the given grace which meets him as tasks 
and responsibilities and opening freedoms in actual situ- 
ations in their wholeness. 

“This is the real hope for the world... .” 


Our Unique System of Higher Education 


A comprehensive history of higher education in the 
United States from the earliest colonial institutions to 
the recent modern era with all its diversity is found in 
the book, Higher Education in Transition by John S. 
Brubacher of Yale and Willis Rudy of State Teachers 
College, Worcester, Mass. (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. $7.50). 

Higher education as we now have it is a blend of the 
influences that came from Western Europe with the so- 
cial conditions in American democracy. The interaction 
of these two forces has given us our own institutions 
and what the authors call “a truly unique system of higher 
education.” 

We now have varied forms: “the New England hill- 
top college, the state university, the school of technology, 
the complex municipal college or university, the commu- 
nity or junior college.” The common imprint is declared 
to be the American brand of democracy. We are com- 
mitted to the “popularization of opportunities” for higher 
study and to local autonomy. We have broadened the 
scope of the offerings. We have called on universities 
to render practical service to democratic institutions. And 
the whole scene in higher education presents differentia- 
tion that astounds many foreign observers. 

Through voluntary cooperation, standards for accred- 
iting have been set and administered. There are twice 
as many private as public colleges and universities, but 
the public institutions have about three-fifths of the stu- 
dents. Higher education in the U. S. has been distin- 
guished for extra-curricular activities. And American 
colleges are training large numbers of students from other 
lands, 

The special problems of church-related colleges are not 
separately treated. “In general, the place of religion on 
the American campus of this [latter] period may be said 
to be a varied one.” Among tax-supported institutions 
“new emphasis” on religion is noted, while in the private 
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colleges the situation was surely “diversified.” It ap- 
peared, however, that there was evident a “renewed in- 
terest in religion” as higher education became concerned 
with the whole person and as wide responsibility was 
assumed for guidance and counseling. 


College Teacher on College Teaching 


For a group of editors of alumni journals, Loren C. 
Eiseley wrote comments on college teaching, the main 
portions of which are here reproduced by permission. 
Regretfully we make note that the excellent photographs 
accompanying the interesting text cannot be reproduced 
here. The original report, “The College Teacher, 1959,” 
was used by 250 college alumni magazines. Professor 
Eiseley is an anthropologist on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The quotations fol- 
low: 

“I’ve always found it somewhat hard to say just why 
I chose to be a professor. There are many reasons, not 
all of them tangible things which can be pulled out and 
explained. I still hear people say, “Those who can, do; 
those who can't, teach.’ But there are many teachers 
who can. They are teachers because they have more than 
the usual desire to communicate. They are excited enough 
about something to want to tell others, have others love 
it as they love it, tell people the how of something, and 
the wit. 

“T like to see students who will carry the intellectual 
spark into the world beyond my time. And I like to think 
that maybe I have something to do with this... . 

“There is a certain freedom in this job, too. A pro- 
fessor doesn’t punch a time clock. He is allowed the 
responsibility of planning his own time and _ activities. 
This freedom of movement provides something very val- 
uable—time to think and consider. 

“T’ve always had the fredom to teach what I believe 
to be true. I have never been interfered with in what 
I wanted to say—either in the small college or in the 
large university. I know there have been and are in- 
fringements on academic freedom. But they’ve never hap- 
pened to me. ... 

“I like young people. I regard myself as young. I’m 
still eager about many of the things I was eager about 
as a young man. It is gratifying to see bright young men 
and women excited and enthusiastic about scholarship. 
There are times when I feel that I’m only an old worn 
boulder in the never-ending stream of students. There 
are times when I want to flee, when I look ahead to a 
quieter life of contemplation, of reading things I’ve al- 
ways wanted to read. Then a brilliant and likeable hu- 
man being comes along, whom I feel I can help—and 
this makes it all the more worthwhile. When I see a 
young teacher get a start, I get a vicarious feeling of be- 
ginning again... . 

“And there is this mattter of ‘status.’ Terms like 
‘egghead’ tend to suggest that the intellectual is some- 
thing like a toadstool—almost physically different from 
everyone else. America is obsessed with stereotypes. 
There is a whole spectrum of personalities in education, 
all individuals. The notion that the intellectual is some- 
body totally removed from what human beings are sup- 
posed to be is absurd... . 

“People ask me about the ‘drawbacks’ in teaching. I 
find it difficult to be glib about this. There are major 
problems to be faced. There is this business of salaries, 
of status and dignity, of anti-intellectualism, of too much 
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to do in too little time. But these are problems, not draw- 
backs. <A teacher doesn’t become a teacher in spite of 
them, but with an awareness that they exist and need to 
be solved... . 

“Today man has less time alone than any man before 
him. But we are here for only a limited time, and I 
would rather spend such time as | have thinking about 
the meaning of the universe and the purpose of man, 
than doing something else. I’ve spent hours in libraries 
and on park benches, escaping long enough to do a little 
thinking. 1 can be found occasionally sitting out there 
with sparrows perching on me, almost... .” 


The Teacher Is a Horticulturist 


“The teacher’s role is... that... of horticulturist,” 
writes William R. Mueller, associate professor of English 
at the Women’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, in The Christian Scholar, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N. Y., June, 1958. 

“Paui knew this. When the Corinthians were divided 
in allegiance, arguing among themselves as to whether 
they belonged to .\pollos or to Paul or to some other 
Christian teacher, he called them sharply to know the 
true function of the teacher: ‘] planted, Apollos watered, 
but God gave the growth. So neither he who plants nor 
he who waters is anything, but only God who gives the 
growth.’ Knowing our own role, let us repeatedly im- 
press upon our students the fact that, if we are planters 
and waterers, they are plants and not sponges. A sponge 
absorbs water, retains it for a while, and then drips it 
out in a miserably undigested form on a final examina- 
tion. A plant, on the other hand, is nourished and vital- 
ized by the water, becoming transformed into something 
precious. When our students leave us, it will be to our 
shame and their poverty if they file out as blurred car- 
bon copies of ourselves, as globs of ill-wrought clay, or a 
wizened, shriveled sponges. Let each one be that unique 
plant which is the realization of his own inner being ; let 
each one be what he was meant to be—himself.” 


“Conversation Among University Christians” 


Two colloquies on The Faith, the Church and the Uni- 
versity, sponsored by the Church Society for College 
Work and the Division of College Work of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church are reported 
in a booklet prepared for publication by Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia (Cincinnati 2, Forward 
Movement Publications, 1959. 25 cents). 

Those who spoke together were “moved by a concern 
for contemporary education, especially for American in- 
stitutions of higher learning,” within which they “find, 
as Christians,” their “chief encounter with the world.” 

“Our purpose,” they state, “is to look at the university 
from the perspective of the Christian commitment and 
as churchmen, in order to discover ways in which the 
university—hbeset by pressures from without, vexed by 
internal stresses and strains, and threatened by the sense 
of futility and meaninglessness so prevalent in contempo- 
rary life—may better perform its task.” 

Many and great issues are explored under three heads 
as follows: “The Search for Unity,” “Christian Insights,” 
“Some Practical Consequences.” 

“Our view of a university,” it is declared at one point, 
“as a free community of students and professors jointly 
engaged in the search for truth has little relevance in too 


many institutions. Either it should be abandoned or the 
university should be reformed.” 

Of the president of the university (defined to include 
all institutions of higher learning) those conversing to- 
gether agreed that “it is an understatement to say that 
his is a difficult, anomalous, and almost impossible posi- 
tion.” “He is usually chosen for this office from amongst 
the most capable, intelligent, devoted, and honest men 
to be found. Yet probably no other person in the aca- 
demic community is more often despised, distrusted, and 
caricatured. The changes in him, and in the attitude of 
his colleagues toward him before and after his election 
[become] significant and distressing facts in regard to 
the university... .” 

Among the many other issues considered are salaries 
of professors, “teaching and testing,” fraternities (two 
participants declaring that a Christian must work to 
abolish fraternities), world responsibility, and religious 
life. 

Those who conversed hope that others will join them 
in the conversation, and the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church “commends this statement 
to study by the Church.” 


The Faculty Christian Fellowship 


The Faculty Christian Fellowship reports the forma- 
tion of Discipline Groups in the following fields: soci- 
ology, history, philosophy, economics, psychology, with 
plans for one in political science. Each of the groups 
expects to engage in research programs if support be- 
comes available. 

Keith Irwin, director of the Fellowship, states that 
“the main life of the Faculty Christian Fellowship 
nationally expresses itself through the media of state or 
area conferences. . . .” About 1,000 persons per year 
participate in the conferences. There are also campuses 
“where the Chritsian interest of faculty members ex- 
presses itself in a local group of either a formal or in- 
formal character.” 

The Fellowship (475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N. Y.) publishes a Bulletin (6 or 8 issues a year). “Grants 
have been made by colleges” to help underwrite the ex- 
pense of publication. 

In the course of observations of the program occur 
the following paragraphs: 

“The foremost difficulty comes in the continuing lack 
of understanding among many faculty people of the 
ground for and possibility of a distinctively Christian fac- 
ulty concern, Again and again one encounters either a 
general syncretism which interprets the possibility of 
practicing vocation or participating in discussion only 
from the standpoint of broad religious values, or the at- 
titude that responsibility is discharged by dragging Chris- 
tian subject matter references in by the heels at occasional 
points of relevance and being nice to one’s students. 
There continues to be a bifurcation between the practicing 
faith in the church on Sunday and the day-to-day work 
of teaching and scholarship. 

“Many issues that preoccupy an inordinate amount of 
time in group discussion would simply dissolve if brought 
into contact with elementary theological insight. It should 
be needless for a Christian to ask if the professor and 
the university are under the judgment of God. That 
they are is a fact for the Christian faith. It is astonish- 
ing to observe the number of churchmen who attend a 
faculty conference called for Christian discussion who 
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are not sure that they have anything to say about them- 
selves, their work, and their instiution that a good Jew, 
humanist, or Buddhist would not say. Perhaps one point 
at which the Protestant churches have most seriously 
failed their constituency, particularly their learned con- 
stituency, has been at the point of providing the neces- 
sary resources to establish an elementary level of theo- 
logical literacy. 

“The professors who have some grasp of the basic 
elements of their faith stand out as a frustrated minority 
in general FCF discussions. It is not uncommon to en- 
counter men who refuse to identify themselves as Chris- 
tian who nevertheless have encountered the Protestant 
theological renaissance and have a clearer idea of what 
a Christian intellectual ought to be saying that does his 
average faculty Christian colleague. This continuing 
theological mediocrity exists as a major obstacle to the 
Faculty Christian Fellowship. . . .” 


What Are the College Influences? 


Edward D. Eddy, Jr., vice-president of the University 
of New Hampshire, studied 20 colleges and universities in 
“an attempt to describe and delineate character influences 
and programs as they were reported . . . by students and 
members of the faculty” and as he and his colleagues in 
the study observed them (The College Influence on Stu- 
dent Character. Washington, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1959. $3.00). Dr. Eddy was assisted in preparing 
the book by Mary Louise Parkhurst and James S. Yako- 
vakis. The 20 institutions are in 17 states, and range in 
size from less than 100 students in Goddard College in 
Vermont to 14,000 at the University of Wisconsin. There 
are several Protestant church-related institutions, two 
Roman Catholic, and six of varying size supported by 
governments. 

“We have attempted,” the authors report, “to examine 
the contribution which the college can make to consistent 
excellence in character as well as intellect. As a result, 
we have reached what to us is a major conclusion: that 
the college’s unique and best contribution to character 
is a direct product of a properly balanced emphasis on 
learning. We found that the conditions conducive to the 
development of character are, in many ways, the same 
ones which are conducive to good teaching and sound 
learning. In similar fashion we would hold that the ele- 
ments in the campus community which encourage char- 
acter are those which also encourage learning. 

“We believe that the American college can achieve the 
dual goals of intellectual excellence and growth of char- 
acter. The two are inextricably interwoven in the truly 
educated man. The obligation of the college to strengthen 
and deepen the opportunity for this important dual di- 
mension implies, not abandonment, but intensification of 
its primary purpose of intellectual development. . . .” 

Those making the appraisal were led “to believe that 
there is much similarity among colleges and_ students 
across the nation.” “We encountered no substantial dif- 
ferences in basic attitudes from one college to another and 
from one region to another.” No major deviations were 
found in the church-related colleges when compared with 
others, for example. 

“What diversity there is, however, is not among the 
students or within the framework of the college. It is, 
we conclude, in the depth and the scope of the task which 
both the college and its students agree to pursue and in 
the intensity of the pursuit. No radical revision of the 
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collegiate structure appears necessary but rather a care- 
ful re-examination of goals and practices.” 

A “balanced approach” is recommended. “Obviously, 
the development of character as well as intellect in the 
college is the result of no single influence of set of ex- 
periences. Our observations have led us to segregate six 
elements in particular. Two of them—the level of ex- 
pectaney and the effect of environment—result from the 
over-all attitude and approach of the college. The other 
four—the concept of teaching, the organization of the 
curriculum, the degree of student responsibility, and the 
opportunity for religious understanding and practice— 
contribute to, as well as emerge from, all else that takes 
place. These six comprise, we believe, a yardstick against 
which the college might well measure its success in im- 
plementing its chosen goals.” 

The researchers noted no apparent religious revival in 
progress, also that students were not anti-religious. Con- 
tinuing reappraisal is advised. Also, “if the college is to 
seek a larger role in the lives of its students, it is obli- 
gated to make a greater effort to break from tradition in 
both form and substance.” “Imaginative experimentation” 
is called for. 

“Perhaps the time has come to call a halt to the depth 
exploration of the student. Indeed, research staffs might 
face with courage (for it will be needed) the possibility 
of a closer look at the faculty. If, as our evidence seems 
to indicate, the faculty member plays such an important 
role in the development of the student, we need to know 
more about him.” 


Closing Ranks in Higher Education 


The committee on members’ problems and policies of 
the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. issued, 1959, a state- 
ment on “The Need to Close Ranks in Higher Education” 
that included the following paragraphs : 

“Rivalry among institutions, and between groups of 
institutions, is healthy when conducted in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect. But generalizations which attribute 
qualitative characteristics to institutions simply because 
they are public or private go beyond the facts. There 
are strong institutions and weak ones in both groups.” 

“Tt is simply not true to say that large institutions in- 
evitably ignore the importance of the individual student ; 
that small institutions necessarily represent quality ; that 
private institutions are for the sons of the rich; that in- 
stitutional expenditures for good education are any less 
in a public institution than in a private one; that one 
kind of American institution is ‘socialistic,’ and the other 
not; or that non-church-related institutions are unavoid- 
ably ‘godless.’ 

“American higher education rests on the two pillars of 
quality and quantity. If our democratic society is to 
survive, it must utilize fully the abilities of each new gen- 
eration. To assure appropriate educational opportunities 
for students of high academic ability is a vitally important 
objective but not the only one.” 

“Private institutions no less than public institutions 
are by their charters dedicated to the public service. Pri- 
vate institutions receive direct or indirect benefits from 
tax-supported programs of student aid; many receive 
state and federal grants for research and other purposes. 
Most public institutions have income from student fees 
and individual donations; many receive substantial con- 
tributions from industry and philanthropic foundations. 
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Institutions of both types enjoy tax-exemption because 
of their public purpose. Hence, in terms of financial 
support, no institution is strictly private or strictly pub- 
lic. 

“The times call for a greater investment in higher edu- 
cation as a whole. The crucial issue is not how many 
dollars come from private sources and how many from 
public sources but whether or not the total of these dol- 
lars will be sufficient to meet the challenge colleges and 
universities face.” 


“Loyalty, Security, and Common Sense’ 


Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia University, wrote 
an article on the title above in the May, 1959, Graduate 
Faculties Newsletter of that University, New York 27, 
N. Y. The material is quoted below by permission of 
the editor. Among many organizations, the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches took an action in 
1959 requesting repeal of the provision to which Dr. 
Kirk states objection. The article follows: 

“Title X of the Defense Education Act [H. R. 13247, 
1958] contains one provision that has aroused widespread 
comment—and much criticism—from educators through- 
out the country. The text is as follows: ‘No part of 
any funds appropriated or otherwise made available for 
expenditure under authority of this Act shall be used to 
make payments or loans to any individual unless such 
individual (1) has executed and filed with the Commis- 
sioner an affidavit that he does not believe in, and is not 
a member of and does not support any organization that 
believes in or teaches, the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or violence or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods, and (2) has taken and subscribed 
to an oath or affirmation in the following form: “TI do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the United States of America and will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all its enemies, foreign and domestic.’ ”’ 

“The second part of this provision is merely the stand- 
ard oath of allegiance. It is much like the oath required 
by the State of New York of all faculty members in all 
colleges and universities in the state. In itself, it cannot 
be regarded as objectionable because it is no more than a 
public declaration of an obligation that is incumbent upon 
all citizens. 

“Although objection has been made to the entire oath 
provision of the new federal act, the chief criticism— 
for reasons that will be indicated presently-—-has been 
directed toward the first part. This is a disclaimer of 
any belief in, as well as membership in, any organization 
that advocates the forcible overthrow of our government. 
Many a citizen reading this requirement might regard 
it merely as a declaration to which no loyal American 
could or should object. Such an individual might, there- 
fore, be perplexed over the fact that it has provoked 
such an uproar—and by persons whose loyalty is beyond 
suspicion. What are the reasons for this barrage of criti- 
cism? 

Practical Considerations 


“First of all, members of the teaching profession object 
because they are aware, as all citizens should be, of the 
utter futility of such oaths. Does any rational individual 
believe that a person who is either philosophically com- 
mitted to, or a member of, any organization advocating 
violent revolution would hesitate for a moment to perjure 
himself by taking such an oath? It is absurd to believe 


that such an oath requirement would actually screen out 
any subversive person. Since this oath is directed toward 
adherents of communism, and since everyone is familiar 
with the communist principle that ends justify means, 
then the oath is meaningless because all such persons 
would cheerfully take any oath no matter the degree to 
which it might be an actual falsification of the truth. 

“Therefore, such an oath is useless as a practical meas- 
ure. Actually, it is even worse than useless because 
through perjury an individual might gain a dangerous 
immunity from investigation of his activities simply be- 
cause he had taken the oath. A false sense of security 
is perhaps the most perilous of all putative assets a 
country can have. 


Philosophic Implications 


“Philosophically, the provision requiring a negative 
statement of belief is objectionable because loyalty is in 
itself a product of positive, even passionate, belief. It is 
not merely the residue after negative eliminations have 
been made. While no loyal citizen, in or out of the 
teaching profession, will support the violent overthrow 
of our government, such a person may quite properly in- 
sist that all efforts to limit freedom of thought, as distinct 
from action, are inherently dangerous to freedom. Social 
control over the placing of any belief into action is per- 
missible and, on occasion, necessary. Social control over 
the mere holding of an intellectual belief is not. The 
first amendent to the Constitution implies this position 
clearly. The most serious breach of our defense against 
Communism will have been made when we decide that 
we can defend ourselves only if we undertake to limit 
freedom of thought. 

“Thus it may be concluded that these oath requirements 
are of no value as a practical screening device. We may 
also conclude that they are open to grave philosophical 
objections because they violate the inner essence and 
meaning of loyalty. Our young people who are preparing 
for a career in teaching and research should not be told 
at the outset that we do not trust them, that we do not 
have confidence in them. Our society is built upon confi- 
dence with respect to all our citizens. Coercion of ideas 
is both futile and, in the long run, dangerous.” 


“Competence and Compassion” 


The following paragraphs are from a statement under 
the title above in Foundation Stones, a publication of the 
Danforth Foundation, 835 S. Eighth St., St. Louis 2, Mo., 
December, 1958: 

An educational institution, like a book, should be judged 
according to the objectives of those responsible for its 
being. The author may be expected to know his own mind 
on the purpose of his creative effort. Frequently, how- 
ever, the college, or rather the responsible administrative 
officials and faculty members, is relatively unaware of the 
goal of its seeking, except in the most vague and unde- 
fined terms. What so often happens is that in blissful 
unconcern for a common purpose, each man works ac- 
cording to his own privately conceived objective. And the 
end is educational fog. 

“A few weeks spent recently visiting colleges in the 
Orient brought the reminder that the East, like the West, 
holds two conflicting ideals of higher education. There 
is that ideal which is completely centered on the intellec- 
tual mastery of subject matter. There is the second ideal 
of the complete development of the student, his intellec- 
tual growth but also his maturation as a full person. Be- 
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tween these two patterns the East and the West are 
choosing. 

“The East puts the heavy emphasis upon government 
examinations which become the doorway to vocational 
preferment. The major intent of the classroom lecture 
may be the offering of the answer-material for the exami- 
nation-questions. 

“Before the Occident speaks critically, however, we 
should remember the American classrooms where the final 
examination is the sole criterion of success. And we dare 
not overlook the type of American instructor who sees 
his responsibility limited to the impact of mature mind 
on immature minds, during the classroom hour. 

“It is in the private colleges of Asia that the ideal 
of education as a wisely maturing experience for the full 
person, is most often found. A goodly number of these 
Asian private colleges are church-founded, Christian in 
intent. The burden of interpreting this educational ideal, 
in the East as at home, lies in the hands of faculty men 
and women, committed to the ideal. And the number of 
teachers, Christian and non-Christian, committed to this 
ideal is insufficient for the growing demand. 

“Broad generalizations are false. But it would appear 
that the institution which by genuine purpose and thought- 
ful intent, calls itself Christian, is the more likely to see 
the student in his total need. Moreover, it is the Chris- 
tian teacher, by virtue of his conviction and commitment, 
who is the more likely to work for the fulfillment of edu- 
cation which touches the student at many points of his 
living and being. 

“In presenting educational ideals to the Danforth 
Teachers and Fellows, the Foundation has consistently 
emphasized the ideal of intellectual mastery and continu- 
ing concern for the rich, full maturity of each student. 

“In the Campus Community Workshop, the theme has 
been: The primary job of undergraduate education is 
intellectual growth during the years the student is reach- 
ing for individuality. 

“Competence and compassion are words the dedicated 
teacher will burn upon his mind and heart. . . .” 


Expectations for College 


Over two-thirds of the nation’s children are expected 
by parents to go to college, but relatively few of these 
families are preparing realistically to provide for the ex- 
pense involved, according to a poll of a sample of parents 
made by Elmo Roper and Associates, New York, for the 
Ford Foundation, 1959. Sixty per cent of the parents 
expecting to send a child to college did not have a 
savings plan specifically for this purpose. For 40 per cent 
of the parents with expectations of college for children 
the median amount saved in 1958 was $150. About 5,000 
heads of households were interviewed. 

The same proportion of the girls were expected to go 
to college as the boys in these families. Expectations 
varied greatly according to family income, however. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the families with above average 
income expected that their children would go to college, 
compared with only 44 per cent for the below average 
families. 

Expectations of parents with respect to college educa- 
tion for children also differed by regions: the highest per- 
centage was reported in the mountain states and the low- 
est in New England. For all regions 69 per cent of the 
children in the families interviewed were expected to go 
to college. 
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Finding Prospective College Teachers 


A special fellowship program at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, “designed to identify, encourage, direct, and assist 
outstanding students who might be interested in college 
teaching careers in the natural and social sciences and in 
the humanities” is described by William D. Gray of the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation, 
Princeton, N. J., in an article, “Identification and Recruit- 
ment of Prospective College Teachers,” in School and 
Society, 1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., November 
7, 1959. Mr. Gray says that “the shortage of qualified 
college teachers has been described as the most critical 
problem in education facing this country today.” 

The Pittsburgh program, developed by Roy Heath, di- 
rector of the University Counseling Center, is for stu- 
dents nominated by faculty members after completion of 
the students’ freshman year. The students nominated are 
then given an introduction to the program, and they sub- 
mit personal data. Tests are administered by a commit- 
tee on evaluation. Each candidate is then interviewed 
every semester by three faculty members. At the end of 
each semester the candidate is rated, and is prepared for 
various competitions available for graduate fellowships. 

“The student is advised to obtain the best training pos- 
sible rather than to concentrate on high grades.” 

The Wilson Foundation, Mr. Gray writes, is assisting 
“other universities and colleges in working out similar 
programs.” 


Corporation Gifts to Higher Education 


A 23.5 per cent increase in corporate aid to education 
over the two years from 1956 to 1958 was revealed in a 
survey of the country’s large corporations published, 
1959, by the Council for Financial Aid to Education, New 
York. The rate of gain was noted in a control group of 
215 companies which reported grants to higher education 
in both years, totaling $33,140,806 in 1956 and $40,917,- 
571 in 1958. 

“These increases were made during an ‘off profit’ year,” 
Frank H. Sparks, president of the Council, has com- 
mented. He added: “This is encouraging evidence that 
the most alert business management in the world regards 
the financial support of higher education as of the first 
importance.” 


Unrestricted gifts far outweighed any other type of 
giving to colleges in 1958. Unrestricted gifts amounted 
to $16,619,255, or 34.1 per cent of the total of $48,771,- 
277, given by 352 companies answering this part of the 
questionnaire. Of the designated grants, buildings and 
equipment commanded the greatest return, accounting for 
nearly 17 per cent of the total given. 

Of the 352 companies responding to the 1958 Council 
questionnaire, 137 were new or first-time respondents. 
This led the Council to believe that many more companies 
have “gotten into the act” in financing higher education 
over the past two years. 

Other increases noted in the survey were found in the 
rate of giving and the amounts contributed by individual 
companies. Twenty-eight companies during 1958 contrib- 
uted to education at the rate of one per cent or more of 
net income before taxes. 

“This kind of voluntary support from corporations can 
make it unnecessary for the federal government to do 
much more in this field than it is now doing,” Dr. Sparks 
said. “If every corporation did proportionately as well as 
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these companies, we would be well along toward meeting 
the emergency in the financing of higher education in 
America. From one-quarter to one-half billion dollars in 
new money must he found each year to provide the facili- 
ties and faculties required by the mounting enrollment 
pressures,” he said. “This is entirely within the realm of 
possibility. .\ great potential exists in the philanthropy of 
alumni, trustees, foundations, church groups and other 
friends of higher education who at present contribute six 
dollars for every dollar of corporation support,” he said. 
“These sources are expanding their aid along with corpora- 
tion support, thanks to the hard work of college adminis- 
trators, trustees, and voluntary committees.” 

The greatest increase in aid to education financing was 
reported in the banking group. Seventeen institutions 
reported amounts indicating a 210 per cent increase over 
the two years. Next largest were grants by 13 utilities 
showing a 92.6 per cent increase. 

ight companies contributed despite the fact that they 
reported operating losses in 1958. The establishment of 
corporate foundations helped 157 of the companies to 
maintain continuity of giving despite earning fluctuations, 
and one company, through its foundation, gave away al- 
most four times as much as it earned in 1958. 

Kducation received 28.4 per cent of the corporate gift 
dollar contributed for all causes during 1958, according 
to the 339 companies reporting their total programs in the 
survey. Thirty-three of these gave more than one-half 
of their philanthropic budget to education. Companies 
reporting the highest in this respect were those in the 
lumber and wood industry, 46.7 per cent; transportation 
equipment, 41 per cent; stone, clay and glass, 40.7 per 
cent; and printing and publishing, 40.2 per cent. 

One company gave $5,000,000 to education in 1958. 
Seven gave $1,000,000 or more. 

The survey, The Upward Trend Is Stronger, may he 
had for fifty cents from the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, 6 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Faculty Salaries, 1958-59 


“The average 1958-59 salary for all ranks combined in 
private institutions increased 11.1 per cent over the aver- 
age salary for 1957-58," while in public institutions the 
increase was 4.5 per cent, \W. Robert Bokelman of the 
U. S. Office of Education reported in an article in that 
Office's periodical, Higher Education, January, 1959. The 
situation in state institutions may be explained in part 
by the fact that a majority of states were operating in 
the second year of a biennium, with budgets dependent 
on legislatures that meet every two vears. 

It is stated that there is a “positive relationship be- 
tween the amount of the mean salaries and the size of the 
enrolment.” In general, the larger the institution the lar- 
ger the mean salary in all ranks. 

In professional and graduate schools, the mean salary 
of deans in office more than 10 months in schools of med- 
icine was $18,730 and only $7,960 for deans of theologi- 
cal institutions. Mean salaries in theological seminaries 
of all ranks were lower than those of all other profession- 
al and graduate schools. 

Mr. Bokelman notes that the President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School recommended the 
doubling of faculty salaries in a period of from five to 
ten vears. 

Data on junior colleges were not considered in the ar- 
ticle. 


Gifts to Colleges Matched 


Sixty-nine corporations in the U.S. are now matching 
gifts that their employes make to colleges and universities, 
ernest T. Stewart, executive director of the American 
Alumni Council, Washington, reported, 1959, following a 
study of these programs. Other corporations are reported 
to be considering the adoption of the practice. 


The program was begun in 1955, and since then the 
69 corporations have given $800,000 to match their em- 
ployes’ gifts. The employe must first make a gift from his 
own resources, and the corporation sets a maximum limit 
on the sum, per individual, to be matched. The upper 
limits range from $100 to $2,500, it is reported. 


Educational Status and Population 


Figures of the Bureau of the Census for 1940 and 1950, 
with the Bureau's projections for 1960, 1970, and 1980, 
on educational status of the U. S. population are graphi- 
cally presented by the Conference Board, 460 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y., in No. 1205 of the “Road Maps 
of Industry.” Single copies are available on application. 


National Student Christian Federation 


The National Student Christian Federation was formed, 
September, 1959, at Oberlin, Ohio. The NSCF is a fed- 
eration of the student movements of denominations, the 
student YWC.A and YMCA, and boards and agencies of 
religious bodies with responsibility for higher education 
and missions. The NSCF was formed, in part, by merger 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, the United Student 
Christian Council, and the Interseminary Committee. The 
Federation will be related to the National Council of 
Churches through the Commission on Higher Education 
of the Division of Christian Education, and will continue 
to implement the concerns and functions of the merging 
hodies: the mission of the church; unity, nurture, and 
renewal ; and ecumenical thought in the life of the church. 

The NSCF administers ecumenical voluntary service 
projects, in which 250 students from the United States 
participated in the summer of 1959; programs with stu- 
dents from other nations studying in the United States; 
work with graduate students, particularly those in law, 
and with faculties of law schools: a program of study for 
students entering missionary service. In short the NSCF 
will seek to further cooperation among those with con- 
cerns in witness and work on campuses. 


National Christian College Day 


National Christian College Day will be observed in 
1960 on April 24 by many Protestant religious bodies and 
church-related colleges. The day has been observed for 
over 15 years. Materials relative to the observance are 
available from the Commission on Higher Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. Included are suggestions for local churches 
as well as for colleges. 

Some state and local councils cooperate with colleges 
on this day. Important issues with respect to the Chris- 
tian Colleges, including their needs, will be considered in 
radio programs, special assemblies, discussion groups in 
local churches, special editions of college publications, 
etc. 
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